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Peed GISS MARCELLA COMPE- 
e @ DORE, usually referred to 
\ M 4 in the newspapers as the 

gifted and beautiful, a young 
Meade woman ambitious to occupy 
an elevated position on the American 
stage, walked from the Everett House, 
in the city of Brentville, towards the 
Grand Theater with her manager, John 
Kerwin, the enterprising chief of the 
Kerwin Comedy Company. The play 
billed for the night was ‘‘ The Comedy 
of Errors,’’ and Mr. Kerwin seemed 
very pessimistic regarding the prospects, 
for the city of Brentville was in a state 
of great excitement over the election 
which was to take place next day. As 
he spoke of this to his fair companion 
they had a practical illustration of the 
interest the town was taking in the 
election. Down from an upper window 
over their heads came a fluttering cloud 
of handbills, that settled like gigantic 
snowflakes on the passers-by and on the 
pavement. Indeed, the street seemed 
pretty well covered with these sheets, 
which were being distributed with reck- 
less lavishness. Miss Compedore, with 
a laugh, shook the leaves from her and, 
grasping one, gazed at it with amaze- 
ment; then she gave a little cry of 
recognition. 

“Why,’’ she said, ‘‘it looks like a 
theatrical poster. I declare here is a 
portrait of Ella Bective.’’ 

‘*So it is,” assented Kerwin. ‘‘I 
wonder what that virago has to do 
with the present Brentville election for 
judge ?”’ 

Then he read the florid announce- 
ment, printed in red and black, which 
gave some explanation. 

‘“The above is a portrait of Mrs. 


Edward Derwent, daughter-in-law of | 


the man who now has the temerity to 
ask the suffrages of a Godly and moral 
people. This innocent and trusting 
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girl, in all good faith, married young 
Derwent in Boston while he was attend- 
ing Harvard College, and he plighted 
his faith to be her protector until death 
did them part. How has this young 
man fulfilled his trust ? Judge Derwent, 
in his aristocratic pride, alien to the 
land he lives in and abhorrent to his 
fellow-citizens, refused to recognize his 
new-made daughter. His son, instead 
of standing like a man beside the woman 
he had chosen in the face of all the 
world, found it to his interest to join in 
the persecution his father had begun. 
The wealth of the Derwent’s hunted 
down their victim. The outraged laws 
of her country at last came to her relief. 
A divorce was granted to her in the 
state of Arizona on the grounds of de- 
sertion and extreme cruelty. Where is 
she now? Perhaps in a madhouse! 
Perhaps the grave has closed over her 
sufferings. Heart-broken and deserted, 
what cares Judge Derwent where she 
has sought refuge? Before seeking a 
position where he may pass judgment 
on the frailties of others, let him stand 
before the great citizens’ meeting at the 
Music Hall to-night and answer the 
questions there to be put to him regard- 
ing the fate of his daughter-in-law.”’ 

“Well, well, well,’ said Kerwin, 
‘‘this is slightly severe. What has be- 
come of the termagant, anyway? You 
knew her pretty well, didn't you?” 

‘‘T knew all about her,’’ said Miss 
Compedore with a laugh. ‘‘ She was 
on the variety stage when she married 
that young fool. I never knew his 
name before, but she made a good thing 
of it. There was no Arizona divorce; 
he did not need a divorce. Ella was 
married before to that prize-fighter who 
was killed out West some years ago. 
The divorce was a mere threat to get 
money from the Judge. She was the 
most flippantly heartless creature I ever 
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met. She tried the legitimate for a 
while, but had no brains; nothing, in 
fact, but those sweetly innocent looks 
of hers. After getting all the cash she 
could from the Judge, upwards of thirty 
thousand dollars, she went to England 
with one of those farce companies, and 
is now the Countess of Trelor.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, it was Ella Bective that 
married Lord Trelor, wasn’t it? Well, 
I think Ella is going to do us out of a 
good house to-night.’”’ 

‘“‘She would be glad if she knew 
that,’’ laughed Marcella, ‘‘for she 
never liked me, and I confess that I 
cared very little for her.” 

At the stage door the two were met 
by Mr. Keith, the proprietor of the 
theater. 

“Tt is no use, Kerwin,’’ he cried, 
‘« Shakespeare is too old a fogy to run 
up against a red-kot American election. 
There are not half-a-dozen people in the 
house. I propose to return the money 
and close the shop. Everybody is at 
the Music Hall. We'll have a full 
house to-morrow night, and I’m going 
to announce the election returns from 
the stage between the acts. ‘ William 
of Stratford’ and the latest returns; a 
comical juncture that will appeal to our 
people.’’ 

‘““You knew Ella Bective, didn’t 
you ?” asked Miss Compedore. 

‘‘Oh, yes, the whole theatrical pro- 
fession knew her, or of her.’’ 

““The Judge will have no difficulty 
in disproving the statements of this 
lying paper,” she said, holding up the 
printed sheet in her hand. 

‘* Oh, the Judge will make no attempt 
to disprove it; he will say nothing. 
He will not appear at to-night’s meet- 
ing; he is defeated now beyond doubt, 
for there is no time now before the vot- 
ing to contravene that circular, even if 
the dignified old man permitted an 
attempt of that sort. The Woman’s 
Purity League is on the warpath—on 
the wrong track, as usual, and the 
organization will be there in force. 
Derwent has been judge for eight years 
now, and is a man against whose prob- 
itv nothing can be said, but this scandal 
will dish him. He will be defeated, I 
feel sure, and it will break his heart, 


I think. His opponent, Lawyer Sneed, 
a sharp, unscrupulous man, is at the 
bottom of allthis mud-throwing. They 
tell me young Derwent will be there 
to-night, but he won't be listened to. 
The men there will nct hear anything 
said against a woman, even if young 
Derwent attempts it, and how he can 
clear himself without telling the truth 
about Ella I don’t know. By Jove," 
continued the proprietor, lowering his 
voice, ‘‘there is the young man now 
on his way to the hall. He has a good 
deal of pluck to face that crowd.”’ 

Marcella gazed at the dejected youth; 
then said to the proprietor :— 

‘‘ Why don’t you go on the stage at 
the Music Hall to-night and give a dis- 
course on the merits of Ella Bective?’’ 

““Me! Oh, I never interfere in politics. 
You see, our patrons are Demeccrats and 
Republicans alike, so it wouldn’t do for 
me to chip in. The Purity League 
wouldn’t listen to a theater man either. 
They look upon Ella Bective as a lamb 
stolen from our grip. No, it wouldn’t 
do for me to speak. Well, I must go 
and dismiss my half dozen.’’ 

‘*T shall go back to the hotel,’’ said 
Kerwin. ‘‘Are you ‘coming, Miss 
Compedore?”’ 

‘““No; I shall go to my dressing- 
room. I want to look over my new 
part in quietness and alone. Will you 
send the janitor to me, Mr. Keith? 1 
shall be late and do not wish to be 
locked in.’’ 

“Certainly, certainly. Michael shall 
attend you right away,’’ replied the 
genial proprietor as he hurried off. 

Marcella went to the chief dressing- 
room and pinned up on the wall, beside 
the gaslight, the portrait of Ella Bec- 
tive, looking at it intently until the 
janitor rapped at the door. 

‘*Michael,’’ she said in a sweet tone. 
for the Irishman was an old adorer of 
hers, ‘‘I expect to be very late to- 
night.’’ 

‘‘Troth, ma’am, an’ I’d be glad to 
sit up till daylight for ye.”’ 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t do that. It 


_isn’t often you have a night to yourself; 


but leave me the key of the stage door. 
Come to the hotel for it to-morrow morn- 
ing. J wish to practice a new part and 
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I don’t want a soul about the theater 
listening to my ranting.’’ 

When the good-natured janitor left her 
alone she ruammaged among ler belong- 
ings, selected a lovely flaxen wig and 
tried it on; she painted and prinked 
until she was transformed, and, at last, 
superbly dressed, with her jaunty hat 
above her yellow hair, she let herself 
out of the theater and walked quickly 
to the thronged Music Hall, from which 
the sound of cheers were ringing. 

The Music Hall was packed to suffo- 
cation and an overflow crowd filled the 
streets, struggling to get in; no wonder 
the theater was empty. Miss Compe- 
dore knew too much of houses of enter- 
tainment to attempt an entrance at the 
front. She went directly to the stage 
door, said to the attendant with a nod:— 

“‘T am to speak to-night,’’ and he al- 
lowed her to pass without question. 


Another moment she was up the stair’ 


and in the wings of the mammoth stage. 
She had a side view of the chairman 
and a row of women, whom she took to 
be representatives of the Purity League. 
A number of men were also seated upon 
the stage towards the back, and among 
them, with bent head, sat young Iid- 
ward Derwent. A tall, hatchet-faced 
man was eloquently discoursing, and 
before she heard much of his speech she 
knew that this was Lawyer Sneed, the 
opposition candidate for judge. He was 
declaiming upon the qualities necessary 
for that high office, but until the mo- 
ment when he drew a_ handkerchief 
across his heated brow, parted his coat- 
tails and sat down, he made no allusion 
direct or indirect to the subject which 
was in everybody’s mind. 

’ ** How about the scandal ?*' shouted 
several voices when the orator had 
seated himself. But Sneed sadly shook 
his head and did not rise to his feet 
again. 

“Tt is always well to listen to both 
sides,’’ said the chairman, taking a sip 
of water, ‘‘ and I now ask a hearing for 
Edward Derwent, who claims permis- 
sion to speak on behalf of his father.’’ 

Young Derwent arose, looking ghastly 
pale, and his lips seemed parched. He 
was greeted by a storm of hisses, 
which augured il for compliance with 
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the chairman’s expressed wish for a 
hearing. The young fellow essayed to 
speak, but the tumult increased and, in 
spite of the rapping of the chairman’s 
mallet, not a word could be heard. 

‘* Where’s your wife, you scoundrel ?’’ 
cried the audience. 

One of the League came forward, and 
the gallantry of an American audience 
brought instant silence to the vast hall. 

“<The vilest criminal,’’ she said, with 
a withering glance at the unfortunate 
young man, ‘‘has a right to be heard. 
I beg of you, silence.’’ Then she sat 
down. They cordially cheered the 
lady and obeyed her, so Edward Der- 
went had now the stage to himself and 
a listening audience. Three or four 
times he moistened his lips, but some- 
how the opposing magnetism of that 
great assemblage overpowered either 
his will or his courage. 

‘Oh, it’s no use,’’ he cried, and 
with a despairing wave of the hand, 
snatched his hat, bolted from the stage 
and rushed blindly down the stairs to 
the outer air. He seemed to realize 
suddenly that nothing could change the 
vote against his father, and so fled from 
the unequal contest. The crowd was 
somewhat taken aback by this abrupt 
and unexpected exit, and there was a 
moment's silence, complete at first, then 
disturbed by the rustling of a silken 
skirt. 

With the graceful movement of one 
accustomed to the stage, unabashed by 
the thousands of eyes turned upon her 
in startled ainazement, there stood be- 
fore them the pictured lady of the 
poster. There was a flutter of paper 
all over the hall, as if each one who 
possessed the sheet turned to it and 
compared the likeness with the original. 
Then there fell a silence as deep as the 
desert, and out of that silence arose the 
low, sweet voice of a woman, not loud, 
but thrilling each auditor, clear and 
distinct to the further end of the hall: 
‘Where ts your wife, you scoundrel?’ 
were the words I heard a man shout a 
moment ago. Where should she be 
but in the place from which you have 
driven her husband by your injustice 
and your cant. Scoundrel!” She 
dwelt on the word with vibrating in- 
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flection, and each one of her listeners 
thought he had never heard it pro- 
nounced before. It seemed to take on 
a new and sinister meaning. As her 
voice rose in tones of intense indigna- 
tion, standing in superb self-confidence 
befure them, she seemed to hold her 
audience enthralled, each unit of it 
breathless. 

‘* Yes, there are scoundrels in this 
contest, but they are neither Judge 
Derwent nor his son. There was never 
an Arizona divorce obtained against 
Edward Derwent, and the wretches who 
produced this tissue of falsehood well 
knew it. They dared not spring their 
lie upon the public until it was too late 
to get legal proof to the contrary. De- 
sertion, abandonment, cruelty! I say 
to you that the last check which Judge 
Derwent gave to his daughter-in-law 
was thirty thousand dollars! Does that 
generosity seem like abandonment? 
Do I look like a woman with a broken 
heart? Does my gown from Paris re- 
semble the poverty-stricken garment of 
a deserted wife ?’’ 

With an inimitable gesture and flour- 
ish of the hands she appeared to spread 
her magnificent raiment before the eyes 
of all. No man there was so stupid as 
not to realize the splendor of her out- 
fitting. 

‘* Lawyer Sneed !’’ she cried, point- 
ing her finger at that aghast man, ‘‘ who 
is behind this perjured circular ?"’ 

‘‘J—I—I had nothing to do with 
it,’ gasped the terror-stricken candi- 
date. 

‘*Who desecrated the streets of this 
fair city by covering them with libels of 
its most distinguished citizen—a man 
honorable, patriotic and God-fearing ?”’ 

The accusing finger still marked out 
the man, who shrank from it as if it 
were the polished barrel of a revolver. 

‘*T tell you,’’ stammered Sneed, ‘‘I 
know nothing of the business.’’ 

‘““Who flooded this town with por- 
traits of a woman, graven and pub- 
lished without her consent? Who 
filled that electioneering circular with 
statements as false as the heart that pro- 
duced them, trusting that the woman 
would shrink from the publicity of de- 
nouncing them? But I have been on 
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the stage before. and I fear neither to 
face a lie nor the liar !’’ 

She advanced three steps towards the 
quaking lawyer, and stood there a 
moment with uplifted hands appealing. 
as it were, to heaven. <A simultaneous 
burst of applause came from every part 
of the hall. The audience had never 
seen a drama like this, even when they 
had paid their good money at the doors. 

‘‘I swear I did not do it,’’ cried 
Sneed, wiping his perspiring brow. 

The lady marched back to the center 
of the stage, her arms dropping to her 
sides. She turned to her intent au- 
dience. 

‘“*T do not ask whose hand actually 
fed these sheets to the press. I do not 
ask whose hand actually scattered them 
broadcast over this city, sowing tares 
among the good wheat of truth. I ask 
whose money paid these wretches for 
their loathsome work, the besmirching 
of a woman—the befouling of a man. 
I ask whose thirty pieces of silver liqui- 
dated this debt of Judas ?”’ 

Indignant cries of ‘‘ Answer! An- 
swer!’’ arose on the heels of this 
appeal. 

‘It wasn’t my money,’’ said the 
lawyer. 

‘‘Not yours? Then get up here be- 
side me and denounce the deed with 
that eloquence which you used a short 
time since. ‘Tell this audience who, on 
your behalf, has been guilty of this 
crime, and characterize him as he de- 
serves.”’ 

She gave him but the briefest interval 
to decide, and the bewildered man had 
not the presence of mind to seize the 
psychological moment and get upon his 
feet. The situation was so unexpected, 
the change in public opinion so over- 
whelming, that he hesitated and was 
lost, sitting there speechless. 

“He dare not rise,’’ she cried, with 
withering contempt, ‘‘and now if you 
want this poltroon for a ruler and a 
judge over you, vote for him to-mor- 
tow !”” 

She bowed to them with the sweep- 
ing grace of a prima donna, switched 
round her skirts and disappeared, but 
not before she heard the wildest cheer 
of that evening. 
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As she emerged from the stage door 
a firm hand grasped her wrist, and a 
husky voice whispered :— 

‘‘Ella, Ella, my darling girl, where 
have you come from ?”’ 

She turned quickly on her questioner, 
wrenching her wrist away with a sharp 
gesture. 

‘‘You here still?’’ she cried. 
thought you had 
gone.’ 

“IT caught a 
glimpse of you as I 
fled, but could not 
believe my eyes. But 
the moment I heard 
your voice I knew 
it was indeed you. 
And your eloquence! 
Your words went to 
my very heart as I 
stood listening. I 
was so. enthralled 
that you nearly es- 
caped me just now. 
Oh, Ella, I always 
knew you were ca- 
pable of any flight of 
genius if you but 
followed the guid- 
ance of your good 
angel.’’ 

‘*Ella Bective! 
Good angel! Genius! | 
Oh, you fool!’ 

Miss Marcella 
walked rapidly down 
the street, young 
Derwent keeping 
step with her, ques- 
tioning, wondering, 
doubting, but receiv- 
ing no answer. At 
last they came to the 
stage door of the Grand Theater, and 
ce the lady stopped, fumbling for the 
Key. 

‘‘Oh, you are with this traveling 
company,” he cried, as if enlighten- 
ment had at last overtaken him. 

‘*T wish you would go home,” she said, 
pettishly, ‘‘ and cease troubling me.” 

“Tl go home at once if you come 
with me." 

‘‘T've had enough of you. 
me!" 


sey 


Leave 


“You here still? 
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“Who are you? You are not my 
wife,’’ he muttered, doubt again over- 
coming the evidence of his eyes. 

‘‘T never said I was.” 

“Yes, you did. You said so not ten 
minutes ago on the stage of the Music 
Hall.”’ 

“‘T did nothing of the kind. You 
couldn't have listened to what I said. 
I told them the 
truth. They sur- 
mised I was Ella Bec- 
tive, misled by the 
portrait and my 
make-up, aseven you 
were deluded. Now, 
run away like a good 
little boy and say 
nothing. You’ve 
done enough mis- 
chief.” 

Before she found 
the key the door was 
suddenly thrown 
open from within, 
and the janitor stood 
before them. 

‘“Why, Michael,”’ 
cried the actress in 
surprise, ‘‘I told you 
not to wait up for 
me.”’ 

‘‘Indade, an’ it’s 
a pleasure, Miss 
Compedore. Ye'll 
find the gas lit an’ 
everything ready fur 
ye in yer room, an’ 
I'm here to attind 
whatever arders yer 
plazed t’ give.”’ 

“Thank you, Mi- 
chael,’’ she said sim- 
ply; then, turning to 
her companion, continued, ‘‘I suppose 
you will want some explanation: you 
are entitled to one, so come in with me 
for a moment. I don't care to hold a 
further conversation out here on the 
street.” 

He followed her across the empty 
stage to the green-room, and she waved 
him to a chair. 

“T know your wife,’’ she began. 
pacing up and down the room, while 
the voung man sat there staring at her, 
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seeing now great differences in spite of 
the speaking likeness, ‘‘and I am sorry 
to say I know nothing particularly good 
of her. At present she is the Countess 
Trelor and lives in England. You 
were not aware of this, I surmise from 
your somewhat incoherent and affec- 
tionate remarks to me on the pavement 
just now. I have never met your 
father, but I am told he is everything 
thatis honorable. I thought if I could 
undo some of the evil that woman had 
accomplished in her brilliant career, I 
might not be blamed for my imperson- 
ation if it should ever come to the 
knowledge of the world.’ . 

‘*You confess then that you have 
been engaged in a fraud?’’ said Der- 
went, who felt that he, like the rest, 
had been cozened, and therefore was 
resentful. No man relishes being made 
a fool of. 

‘Oh, if you like,’’ replied the actress, 
with a shrug of unconcern. 

‘‘T shall not be a party to any such 
course of deception, Miss Compedore, 
if that is your name. I shall goat once 
to a printing office and get out under 
my own signature a full explanation of 
the affair. My father would be the last 
man in the world to accept an office 
obtained by cheating.’’ 

Miss Compedore paused in her prom- 
enade and gazed at her visitor with 
angry fire burning in her eyes. By an 
effort she maintained control over her- 
self, and spoke soothingly. 

“You would surely never undo what 
I have done; you, of all people. Your 
father need not know that there has 
been cheating, as you term it.” 

‘“He shall know, for I will tell 
him.” 

“They say there’s no fool like an 
old fool, but I begin to doubt the truth 
of the adage.” 

‘‘T am determined to make this im- 
position public.”’ 

For a few moments she stood there 
looking at him, smothering her indig- 
nation. She saw he was sullenly stub- 
born, his weak pride touched; revenge- 
ful and offended; in a state of mind not 
to be either cajoled or reasoned with. 
She was convinced it would do little 
good to storm or threaten, much as she 
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felt inclined to do both. ‘‘ Well do not 
come to a hasty decision. Think the 
matter over while I change my dress 
and wash this deceptive paint off. I 
will return in ten minutes or there- 
about.’’ 

Once outside the green-room with the 
door closed, she held a consultation 
with the vigilant Michael, explaining 
to him breathlessly the whole situation. 

‘* Don’t let him leave till I come 
back,’ she concluded. 

‘“‘Tll hit him in the jaw if he tries 
it,’’ said the janitor with enthusiasm. 

‘“No, I don’t want to have any vio- 
lence; still if he persists, I worder if 
we could lock him up in the green- 
room till most of the votes are in to- 
morrow ?”’ 

Michael looked puzzled and wrinkled 
his brow. 

‘*T dunno about the grain-room, Miss. 
He might get out av the windy, but if 
I cud lure him down below the stage I 
cud lock him up till Christmas, an’ he 
culdn’t get out, short av dynamite.”’ 

‘* Very well, Michael, you make your 
plans. I’m not going to have a good 
piece of work spoiled by an imbecile. 
When I dismiss him, if I say ‘ Good- 
night, thank you,’ you lead him out to 
the street, but if I say, ‘I’m sorry you 
have come to that decision,’ then lure 
him into the coal cellar if you can.”’ 

Miss Marcella adorned herself with 
especial care, and had some hopes that 
she might overcome the young fellow’s 
resolve by her beauty and her tact. She 
could be very sweet when she liked. 
On returning to the green-room in her 
own proper person, radiant for conquest, 
she saw with amazement that her visi- 
tor had his head in his hands and was 
weeping, his heaving shoulders giving 
evidence of the emotion which had 
mastered him. She stood there in dis- 
may, suddenly realizing that nothing 
was to be accomplished with such a 
mass of human putty. There was a 
ring of derision in her tone when she 
addressed him. 

‘“ What are you crying about ?” 

‘Everyone is down on me,’’ he 
sobbed. 

“‘T don’t wonder at it. I don’t won- 
der that Ella Bective got speedily tired 
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of you if you acted in this fashion. Do 
try to bea man. Look up at me.”’ 

‘IT well be a man!’’ cried Derwent, 
fiercely, springing to his feet, only to 
be almost swept off them by the sight 
of the beauty before him. However, 
he pulled himself together, and seemed 
to think his right cue was a rigid deter- 
mination. ‘‘I will be a man, as you 
will find to your cost, and all others as 
well. I shall show you up, my lady.”’ 

‘* Don’t you see that such a course 
will bring ridicule on yourself, what- 
ever inconvenience it causes to me?’’ 

‘‘IT have been played with long 
enough. Nothing will swerve me now.”’ 

‘*You will be sorry after 
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them down below. Lucky there was a 
nice saft mattrass to fall on.”’ 

‘“‘Are you hurt, Mr. Derwent?’ 
asked Marcella. 

‘No, little thanks to that villain. 
Where's the stairs ?’’ 

‘* Michael is not in the least to blame. 
Iam the culprit. This is not the first 
trap laid by a woman that you have 
stumbled into. Take warning and let 
it be the last.’’ 

‘‘You are never going to leave me 
here all night ?’’ 

‘‘There’s no help for it. Michael 
will look to your comfort and give any- 
thing but liberty, which you have 


you have done it,’’ she replied, 
knowing while she spoke that 
she could not trust him, even 
if he swore secrecy. 

‘«T know it! I know it!'’ he 
moaned, wringing his hands, 
‘‘ but it is the path of duty, and 
I will follow it.”’ 

‘Oh, very well,’’ she said, 
wearily, opening the door. ‘‘I 
am sorry you have come to 
sucha decision. Michael, show 
the gentleman out, if you 
please.” 

‘Come this way, surr,’’ ex- 
claimed Michael, genially. 
‘‘Stip gently, fur the stage is 
dark. Mind ver feet. surr. This 
way a bit, surr. Be careful av 
the— Ah, tunder an’ turf! 
thare ye go.”’ 

There was a scream, loud 
at first, then suddenly smoth- 
ered, followed by a thud and 
language that suggested pro- 
fanity. 

‘* Bless me ! 
pened ?”’ 
anxiously. 

‘* Sure, mum, the gintleman 
fell down the trap, in spite ov 
me waring."’ 

‘* Your warning, you scoun- 
drel!"’ came a voice from the 
depths. ‘* You did it on pur- 
pose.”’ 

‘Hear thot, now! Didn't 
I tell ye to luk to ver feet, and 
instead ov thot ye followed 


What has hap- 
inquired Marcella, 


s 
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had too much of this while back.” 

‘‘Indade, the mattrass is very com- 
fortable, as he knows already,’’ said 
Michael, pleasantly. ‘‘ It’s as saft as his 
own head, an’ what more cud he want?” 

The leading lady of the Kerwin 
Comedy Company slept well that night. 
It was well past noon when she arrived 
at the theater. Michael was awaiting 
her, a welcoming smile on his good- 
natured face. 

‘“* Well, Michael, how is our pris- 
oner ?”’ 

‘He was a little timpestuous after 
ye left, mum, and swore a good deal, 
which I was glad to hear, fur it azes 
the moind. Then I think he _ boo- 
hooed a bit, an’ ¢ha? didn’t hurt him 
any. After that he dropped aff quietly, 
an’ I took a few winks mesilf. At 
nine this morning I lowered him down 
a noice little brickfast in the helmet av 
Julius Caazer, an’ that seemed to com- 
fort him. About tin a’clack he sneezed 
tree or four times handrunnin’, an’ 
whin I affored to get him a dhrink av 
cod liver ile he trew Hamlet's skull at 
me, which was a good symptom. At 
half-past he asked whin ye were comin’, 
and at iliven he said ye were the foinest 
girl he ever saw, and that ye had more 
since in a minute than he had all his 
life, so I think he’s not so dishcontinted 
now as he was a whoil ago.”’ 

The actress laughed, and went upon 
the stage. 

‘Are you there, Mr. Derwent?” 
she called down the open trap, as if it 
were the transmitter of a telephone. 

‘¢Oh, I’m here all right enough. Is 
that you, Miss Compedore?’’ 

‘Ves. Weare alone, Mr. Derwent.” 

‘« Miss Compedore, I have been think- 
ing of you all night. I want to tell 
you right here and now I bear no ill- 
will against you.”’ 

‘‘T-am glad of that. I hope you 
won't bear any ill-will against Michael, 
either.’’ 

‘©Oh, he’s of no account. I forgive 
him all right enough. In the dark 
watches of the night, Miss Compedore, 
I have come to the conclusion that 1 
have been a fool.”’ 

‘Well, that’s a step in advance, as 
one might say.” 


‘*Yes, Miss Compedore, I have at 
last met a good woman, who com- 
mands every fiber of my being.”’ 

‘‘T am very glad to hear it.’’ 

“You do not misunderstand me, I 
hope, Miss Compedore.”’ 

‘Oh, I understand you perfectly. 
Your language is clarity itself."’ 

“You are that good woman, Miss 
Compedore.”’ 

‘* Really? I am afraid you are try- 
ing to flatter me, Mr. Derwent.’ 

** Indeed, Iam not. I see what you 
have done in an entirely different light 
from what | viewed it at first.”’ 

‘Still, the light is not very good 
down there, you know.’’ 

‘‘Miss Compedore, under the influ- 
ence of a woman like you I could make 
something of a mis-spent life.’’ 

‘* You hold out a very alluring pros- 
pect, Mr. Derwent. I have had many 
proposals when I was younger, but 
now they are becoming few and far be- 
tween, and blessings brighten as they 
take their flight.”’ 

‘‘ Younger? Why, you cannot be a 
day more than seventeen.”’ 

‘* Ah, that is my out-doors make-up. 
You are right. I always make up sev- 
enteen for the street, but, if you are 
speaking seriously, I cannot conceal 
from you the fact that I am older.”’ 

‘* May I call on you at your hotel?"’ 

‘Certainly. Ishall be delighted to 
see you. Come this afternoon at five. 
Knock at the door of Parlor A. Ever- 
ett House, you know.”’ 

‘“Thanks, ever so much. You may 
be sure I shall be there promptly. 1 
would rather you did not see me now, 
for I am rather unkempt after my 
sojourn down here.”’ 

‘‘T quite understand. We owe it to 
our fellow creatures always to look our 
best. I usually try to pay that debt 
myself. You will say nothing then 
about my acting on another stage last 
night?" 

‘Qh, not a word.”’ 

“*T don’t know that it would make 
much difference now, for I understand 
the citizens have voted early and often; 
still I think least said, soonest mended. 
I will tell Michael to show you the way 
out, and I shall look for vou at five in 


Marcella’s Intervention. 


the hope that my apologies may be 
merged in tenderer phrases. Good-bye 
till then.”’ 

Young Mr. Derwent knocked at the 
door of Parlor A just as the clocks were 
striking five. There was nothing un- 
kempt about him now; he looked very 
spruce and pretty. <A gentle voice 
within bade him enter. Parlor A proved 
to be rather dimly lighted, but he dis- 
tinguished a middle-aged lady in the 
center of the room who had evidently 
been knitting, for the paraphernalia of 
the art was still in her hands as she 
stood up to receive him. Her curls, 
beginning to be touched here and there 
with gray, made a quaint, old-fashioned 
frame for a placid countenance, but 
slightly wrinkled. There was an air 
of motherliness about her that was 
wholly charming. 

‘* I —I called to see Miss Compedore,’’ 
said Derwent. 

‘Yes, I have been expecting you. 
Won't you sit down? You put me in 
such a flutter by the way you talked in 
the theater to-day.’’ The lady laughed 
slightly behind her white hand in a 
prim, old-maidish sort of way. The 
. young man had not accepted her invi- 
tation to seat himself, but stood there 
staring. 

‘* Surely,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ you are 
never Miss Compedore?”’ 

“ T certainly am, Mr. Derwent. Why 
this affected surprise ?’”’ 

‘* But the papers say you are not more 
than twenty, and vou—you must excuse 
me, but—they seem to have underes- 
timated—"’ 

“Oh, Mr. Derwent, you know what 
little dependence is to be put in the 
papers. Not that they are much beside 
the mark, although I confess to more 
than twenty. One is but a girl at 
twenty. In the profession, you know, 


youth, perpetual youth, is part of our 
stock-in-trade, but in the more serious 
affairs of life I always think honesty 
Don't vou?’ 


is the best policy. 
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‘“Then your appearance last night 
was— "' 

‘‘Oh, I personated Ella Bective last 
night.’’ 

‘*T don't mean that. When you came 
into the green-room after you put off 
your masquerade, was not that your 
real self?” 

‘‘T told you it was my street make- 
up. I understood you to say you wished 
the restraining influence of a mature 
woman ; one who—’”’ 

‘*Mature!’’ gasped Derwent, back- 
ing towards the door, as he recognized 
languishing signs of a sentimental ap- 
proach upon him. 

‘*One who had passed the school- 
girl stage of simpering silliness,’’ she 
continued. 

‘*Well, excuse me, but you've got 
past it safely. This has been all a mis- 
take. Good morning—I mean—good 
evening, Miss.’’ 

‘““Good afternoon, if you must be 
going. But you will call again, won't 
you?”’ 

‘* Yes, oh, yes.”” 

‘*T think we should become better 
acquainted before we exchange any 
rash and irrevocable vows, don't you?" 

“Yes. Of course, of course. Good 
night, Miss Compedore.”’ 

‘‘Good afternoon.” 

When he was gone, Marcella threw 
knitting and iron-gray curls on a table, 
flung herself on a sofa and laughed more 
heartily than one would have expected 
a scorned and rejected lady to do. 


That night, between the first and 
second acts of ‘‘ All’s Well That Ends 
Well,’ Mr. Keith, proprietor of the 
theater, came before the curtain and 
read the following result of the polls: — 


Lawyer Sneed.............504. 725 
Judge Derwent................ 3,981 


Whereupon the audience applauded 
exuberantly. 


